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’72  debate 


to  be  held 


at  Montana 

The  second  All-American  Indian 
Debate  Tournament  which  was  slated 
for  the  BYU  campus  during  April  of 
this  year,  will  now  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Montana  at  Missoula. 

BYU’s  Indian  team  won  first  place 
at  the  tournament  held  on  the 
Dartmouth  campus  last  year,  and  was 
planning  to  host  this  year’s 
tournament. 

The  opportunity  to  host  the  meet 
was  given  to  the  University  of  Montant 
after  it  appeared  that  there  would  be 
some  delay  in  funding. 

BYU  has  traditionally  not  accepted 
federal  funds  which  would  be 
necessary  to  run  the  meet.  Rather  than 
selfishly  hold  on  to  the  right  to  run 
the  tourney,  it  was  decided  to 
withdraw  and  give  the  opportunity  to 
last  year’s  second-place  winner. 

Plans  are  now  being  formulated  to 
develop  the  team  which  will 
participate  in  the  Montana  meet.  Any 
Indian  student  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  various  events  should  contact 
John  R.  Maestas,  in  the  Indian 
Education  Department.  Events  will 
include  Debate,  Extemporaneous 
Speaking,  Oral  Interpretation  of 
Indian  Literature,  and  Original 
Oratory. 

Meetings  are  being  held  at  4  p.m.  on 
Mondays  in  the  Indian  Student 
Lounge. 


nm 
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Pictured  above  are  the  reservation  couples  from 
around  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  who  attended  the 
first  Indian  Agricultural  and  Home  Management 
Conference  at  Brigham  Young  University  in 
February.  Conference  participants  were  involved 
in  workshops  for  both  men  and  women  and  others 


especially  for  men  and  especially  for  the  women. 
The  conference  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
Indian  Week  and  the  visitors  had  many 
opportxmities  to  view  and  participate  in  Indian 
student  activities.  (See  conference  story  on  page 
four.) 


Navajo  Chairman...  ....at  Indian  Week 

Economic  development  program  outlined 


A  three-point  program  for  the 
economic  and  political  development  of 
the  Navajo  People  was  outlined  Feb. 
17  by  Peter  MacDonald,  chairman  of 
the  Navajo  Tribal  Council. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  speaking  during 
Indian  Week  activities  on  the  Brigham 
Young  University  campus  at  Provo, 
Utah,  Feb.  13  to  19. 

The  tribal  leader  said  that  the 
Navajos  must  “move  out  into  the 
private  sector,”  consisting  of  Indian 
businesses  and  Indian  businessmen. 
Currently,  he  said,  the  Indian  dollar 
was  passing  from  the  reservation  into 
white  operated  businesses  instead  of 
remaining  in  circulation  within  the 
reservation. 

Under  the  three-point  program,  the 
Navajos  have  established  an  Office  of 
Program  Development  which  can  call 
upon  people  with  the  expertise  to 
train  local  residents  in  businesses 
techniques. 

The  second  part  of  the  program,  said 
Mr.  MacDonald,  is  to  eliminate  the 
cumbersome  bureaucracy  on  the 
reservation.  He  explained  that  many 
governmental  functions  on  the 
reservation  are  duplicated  by  federal, 
state,  and  Navajo  agencies.  It  is  the 
intent  he  said,  to  streamline  the 
various  functions  so  that  the  Navajo 
government  is  the  only  government  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Later,  in  an  interview,  Mr. 
MacDonald  said  that  it  was  not 


inconsistent  to  expect  Navajo 
self-government  while,  at  the  same . 
time,  expecting  federal  funding.  He 
said  a  similar  situation  already  exists 
between  the  federal  government  and 
the  50  states. 

The  final  point  within  the  program 
would  be  a  meshing  of  the  first  two 
which  would  bring  the  people  within 
closer  communication  and  contact 
with  the  reservation  government.  One 
way  to  d©  this,  he  suggested,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  “nerve  center”  or 
seat  of  government  for  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council.  Currently,  the  council 
is  based  in  Window  Rock,  a  location 
chosen  by  non-Indians  and  one  which 
is  not  conducive  to  good 
communication  within  the  reservation. 

Mr.  MacDonald  also  spoke  on  the 
major  issues  of  education  and  the 
development  of  natural  resources. 

In  education,  he  said  that  plans  were 
under  way  for  the  construction  of 
boarding  schools  on  the  reservation  as 
opposed  to  off  the  reservation  in  such 
areas  as  Brigham  City,  Utah,  where  the 
Intermountain  School  is  located.  He 
said  that  the  off-reservation  boarding 
schools  will  be  eliminated  as  soon  as 
new  schools  are  constructed  on  the 
reservation. 

The  Tribal  Council,  he  said,  has  been 
and  is  working  with  the  federal 
government  to  accelerate  school 
construction  and  he  added  that  he 
could  forsee  the  required  facilities 


being  ready  for  use  within  two  to 
three  years. 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  Indian  students 
at  off-reservation  schools  must  receive 
proper  care,  proper  attention,  and 
proper  guidance. 

Mr.  MacDonald  referred  to  the 
Indian  youth  as  a  great  natural 
resource.  He  also  mentioned  the 
natural  resources  and  the  Navajo’s 
rights  to  water,  oil,  natural  gas,  coal, 
and  uranium. 

Currently,  a  study  is  under  way 
leading  to  the  reclamation  to  the 
Navajos  of  the  water  rights  to  the  San 
Juan  and  Colorado  Rivers  as  well  as 
Lake  Powell.  The  study  should  be 
completed  by  April,  and  by  fall  of  this 
year  a  model  should  be  completed 
showing  water  draining  and  usage. 

With  this  information,  he  said, 
litigation  would  then  be  entered,  and, 
where  necessary,  pressure  will  be 
brought  to  bear  to  ensure  that  the 
Navajos  regain  what  is  rightfully  theirs. 

Of  other  developments,  Mr. 
MacDonald  said  that  a  Navajo 
Agricultural  Project  Committee  has 
been  established  to  determine  land  use 
not  only  for  the  present  but  also  for 
the  future.  The  Navajo  Reservation 
encompasses  some  25,000  square  miles 
of  land,  much  of  which  could  be 
productively  developed  with  proper 
irrigation  and  planning. 

Economically,  the  Tribe  will  try  to 
ensure  a  more  equitable  share  of 


mineral  development  rights  on 
reservation  land.  Currently,  said  Mr. 
MacDonald,  the  Reservation  only 
receives  some  six  percent  of  the 
revenue  for  resources  developed  by 
outside  companies. 

“Utilizing  our  resources  can  mean 
political  strength,”  he  said. 

“What  we  are  after,”  he  added,  “is 
Indian  self-determination  without  the 
termination  of  the  reservation.  We 
want  to  maintain  the  sovereign  right  to 
the  reservation.” 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  one  of  the  many 
tribal  leaders  visiting  Brigham  Young 
University  which  not  only  was 
celebrating  Indian  Week,  but  which 
also  was  conducting  an  Indian 
Agricultural  Conference. 

Tribal  leaders  and  government 
officials  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  attending  the 
conference  and  were  able  to 
participate  in  many  Indian  Week 
student  debates  and  seminars. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  closing  banquet 
to  Indian  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers,  was  Billie 
Mills,  Olympic  Gold  Medal  winner  for 
the  10,000-meters.  Mr.  Mills,  an  Oglala 
Sioux  Indian  from  South  Dakota,  won 
his  medal  at  the  1964  Tokyo  Olympics 
and  is  currently  in  training  for  a 
chance  at  this  year’s  summer  Olympics 
in  Nfunich. 

(See  Indian  Week  pictures  and 
stories  on  page  four.) 
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Reservations 
new  eonflict 

Recently  I  was  sitting  in  the 
library  in  my  home  town  reading 
an  article  titled,  “The  Greatest 
War  in  Indian  History.”  When  I 
first  picked  up  the  article  I  was 
certain  that  the  Custer  battle  was 
going  to  be  fought  again.  But  to 
my  surprise  the  Little  Big  Horn 
wasn’t  even  mentioned. 

The  story  dealt  with  the  coming 
conflict  between  the  urban  and 
reservation  Indian.  The  author 
strongly  felt  that  a  battle  between 
the  traditional  and  non-traditional 
was  shaping  up  for  the  future. 

I  was  disturbed  by  the  contents 
of  the  article  because  I  knew  from 
personal  experience  and 
interaction  with  various  national 
Indian  leaders  that  such  a  thing 
could  occur.  Several  things  make 
this  confrontation  very  possible." 

1  )  Most  of  the  national 
organizations  such  as  the  (NIYC) 

National  Indian  Youth  Council, 
(AIM)  American  Indian 
Movement,  (AIU)  American 
Indians  United,  (NAU)  Native 
Americans  United,  and  many 
others  have  their  headquarters  in 
major  cities.  The  Urban  Indians 
have  better  access  to  the  services 
of  these  organizatipns. 

2)  The  reservations  have  first 
priority  over  federal  funds 
whereas  the  urban  Indians  have 
little  or  no  access  to  federal  funds. 

3)  The  reservation  is  the  base  of 
the  tribal  governments  and  on  the 
whole  has  more  political  power.  It 
is  the  home  base  for  many  of  the 
urban  Indians.  Many  of  the  urban 
leaders  come  from  the  reservation. 

4 )  Urban  Indians  who  have 
established  themselves  in  the  cities 
are  becoming  more  concerned 
with  the  problems  they  face  in  the 
cities  and  are  less  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  reservation. 

5)  The  reservations,  on  the 
whole,  have  never  been  sensitive 
or  aware  of  the  problems  the 
Urban  Indians  face. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
that  some  kind  of  confrontation 
will  occur  or  is  now  occuring. 

Recently  another  student  and  I 
went  to  the  NCAI  Conference 
which  was  held  at  Reno,  Nevada. 
The  rift  between  urban  and 
reservation  soon  became  apparent 
at  the  conference.  Needless  to  say, 
the  convention  can  best  be 
described  as  “turbulent.”  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  event  was  the 
passage  or  “resolution  26.” 

This  resolution  in  summary 
stated  that  since  the  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
reservation,  that  all  funds  now 


may  face 
from  cities 

appropriated  for  protection  and 
development  of  the  various  Indian 
reservations  should  not  be 
redirected  to  off -reservation 
sources.  In  brief,  the  reservations 
are  not  willing  to  give  up  or  share 
any  of  their  funds  received  from 
the  government  with  the  Urban 
Indians. 

The  urban  Indians,  again,  have 
found  themselves  out  in  the  cold 
as  far  as  federal  funds  are 
concerned.  A  reaction  to  this  was 
bound  to  come. 

On  March  3-4  at  the  New 
Paxton  Hotel  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  delegates  from  urban 
Indian  centers  and  organizations 
met  to  examine  the  possible 
formation  of  a  national  alliance  of 
off-reservation  Indians. 

John  A.  Bolster  of  the  Bay  Area 
Native  American  Council  was 
selected  at  a  meeting  in  Oakland, 
California,  to  be  the  temporary 
chairman  and  coordinator. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  select  a  name  for  the  Urban 
Alliance,  elect  national  officers 
and  form  the  structure  of  the 
organization. 

Approximately  200  urban 
Native  organizations  were  invited 
to  the  Omaha  session,  as  well  as 
selected  senators  and  congressmen 
who  have  shown  sensitivity  to  the 
dilemma  of  Indians  in  the  nation’s 
cities. 

“There  has  been  a  terrific 
response  from  all  over  the 
nation,”  said  Bolster,  who 
indicated  that  the  projected  urban 
alliance  would  not  be  directed 
against  reservations  and 
reservation-oriented  Indian 
groups. 

“We’re  not  out  to  fight  the  BIA, 
NCAI,  or  NTCA,”  said  Bolster. 
“We  do  want  an  office  in 
Washington  to  lobby  for  urban 
Indian  affairs.  But  we  don’t  want 
any  money  directed  to  the 
tribes  — only  other  currently 
unappropriated  funds  for  our  own 
needs.” 

Bolster  said  the  “first 
inclination”  to  form  the  urban 
alliance  emerged  after  the 
turbulent  NCAI  convention  in 
Reno,  Nev.  in  the  third  week  of 
November  last  year,  “but  what 
really  put  the  fire  under  it  was 
the  last  BIA  statement  of  policy 
(in  mid-January)  that  all  federal 
funds  will  go  to  the  reservations.” 

Is  there  a  major  confrontation 
coming?  Is  the  “Greatest  War  in 
Indian  History”  yet  to  come?  Will 
we  be  involved?  Those  are 
questions  I’m  not  prepared  to 

answer  yet.  o.  i  c  i 

Stanley  Snake 


Indians  need 
to  influence 
news  media 

In  five  short  years  we  have  seen 
a  miraculous  birth  of  Indian 
expression  that  has  long  been 
overdue.  Through  the  use  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  the 
American  Indian  is  making 
himself  heard  by  presenting  to 
America  the  realities  of 
reservation  life  and  the 
frustrations  of  the  urban  Indian. 

The  television  and  movie 
industry  have,  on  the  whole, 
barred  the  Indian  from 
participation  in  the  decision  as  to 
what  image  the  Indian  would  hke 
to  have  portrayed.  In  general  the 
American  public  has  been 
saturated  with  the  idea  that  ail  the 
Indian  wars  fought  were  between 
civilized  man  and  the  savage.  The 
Red  man  was  seen  as  the  villain; 
but  who  cares  to  find  out  what  he 
was  fighting  for? 

The  Indian  only  fought  to 
retain  the  millions  of  buffalo  that 
were  needlessly  slaughtered  for 
sport  and  pleasure.  He  fought  to 
keep  his  women  and  children 
from  meeting  the  end  of  the  road 
from  a  bayonet  and  pistol.  He 
fought  for  the  land  where  he  had 
hved  on  since  childhood. 

We  have  seen  Indian  children 
grow  up  feeling  the  haunting  scars 
of  what  television  and  movies 
have  done  to  create  an  image  of  a 
poor  ignorant  group  of  people 
who  were  aimless  in  purpose  and 
lacked  the  quaUties  of  love, 
compassion  and  honor. 

In  the  Bebruary  1970  issue 
of  TIME  Magazine,  the  reality  of 
the  children’s  frustrations  was 
revealed.  “The  Indian  child  who 
attends  school  with  Whites  must 
brace  himself  for  taunts:  when  it 
rains,  he  is  told,  ‘You  must  have 
done  your  dance.’  If  he  has  a  girl 
friend,  he  is  asked:  ‘How’s  your 
squaw?’  or  it  may  be  ‘Hey  Tonto, 
where’s  your  horse?’  and  ‘What 
number  is  your  teepee?’  ” 

Today  there  is  a  plea  from 
reservations  and  tribal 
organizations  throughout  the 
country  to  find  Indian  young 
people  who  would  like  to  write, 
and  learn  the  skills  of  editing  and 
publishing  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Ihere  is  an  even  greater 
challenge  coming  for  the  next 
generation  of  Indians  to  not  only 
inform  his  people  on  the  crucial 
happenings  in  current  Indian 
affairs,  but  a  greater  task  of 
writing,  directing  and  producing 
television  shows  and  motion 
pictures  that  will  bring  dignity 
and  respect  to  the  Indians’  past 
and  present.  Howard  Rainer 


Get  Your  Indian  Handicrafts  at 


Knowledge- the  key 
to  accomplishments 


What  hasn’t  been  written  about 
the  American  Indians?  This 
subject  is  so  broad  that  one  is  sent 
into  a  frenzy  when  asked  to  write 
about  some  particular  aspect  of 
the  Indian  problem.  What  does 
one  write  about,  especially  one 
who  is  somewhat  hmited  when  it 
comes  to  evaluating  an 
accumulation  of  past  experiences? 
We  (the  Indian  students)  must 
admit  to  ourselves  that  we  are 
often  unfamiliar  with  all  the 
problems  we  are  confronted  with. 
To  some  extent  this  is  related  to 
our  stay  here  at  the  University 
where  because  of  our  academic 
challenges  we  cannot  keep  up 
with  every  event.  I  sometimes  feel 
that  we  might  become  like  the 
academicians  who  analyze 
problems  in  the  real  world,  but 
have  never  been  in  it.  But,  for  us 
as  students  the  time  will  soon  be 
here.  I  ask  you,  what  will  you  do 
when  that  time  comes? 

Is  your  experience  here  at  the 
university  preparing  you  for  the 
problems  that  will  face  you  on 
your  arrival  to  the  reservation.  If 
not,  I  would  begin  to  ask  myself, 
what  am  I  doing  here?  It  is  one 
thing  to  hsten  to  the  inspiring 
words,  “Go  my  Son,  Go  and  Get 
An  Education,”  and  another  to 
actually  achieve  it. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  we  are 
students  who  get  paid  to  go  to 
school.  In  other  words,  we  should 


literally  consider  ourselves  as 
professional  students,  because  we 
get  paid  to  study.  So  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Generally,  we  have  the  goal  of 
going  back  to  our  reservations.  So 
why  shouldn’t  we  strive  for 
excellence?  We  need  to  master  our 
particular  specialties  so  that  our 
preparation  will  enable  us  to  bring 
about  change.  By  change,  I  mean 
change  that  is  acceptable  to  our 
people,  change  that  is  consistent 
with  the  best  ideals  of  the  Indian 
culture,  Let  us  prepare  ourselves 
to  deal  with  the  complex 
problems  of  the  Indian  nation. 

Remember  that  knowledge  is 
not  just  things  we  have  learned, 
but  that  knowledge  is  power. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need 
this  power  to  accomplish  what  is 
good  for  our  Indian  people. 

The  Indian  Week  theme  is 
consistent  with  our  purposes. 
Analyze  what  your  New 
Commitments  are  going  to  be,  and 
then  pursue  them  to  the  best  of 
your  ability. 

It  is  important  that  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  need 
each  other.  To  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  strength  in  being 
unified  (the  Little  Big  Horn  is 
proof  of  that),  for  unity  \vill  help 
us  defeat  policies  that  are 
designed  to  hold  the  Indian 
people  down. 

John  Powless 
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Strange  disease  brings 


stagnation  h 

Of  all  the  diseases  the  American 
Indian  has  contacted  which 
plagues  him  even  to  this  day  has 
been  PATERNALISM.  This 
contagious  disease  has  been  the 
direct  result  of  thousands  of 
Indians  being  held  in  stagnation 
without  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  actually  been  in  that  state.  In 
medical  terminology  you  will  not 
find  this  particular  word,  but  you 
will  find  it  in  Webster’s 
Dictionary.  It  defines 
PA  TERNALISM  as  “a  system 
under  which  an  authority  treats 
those  under  control  in  a  fatherly 
way  especially  in  regulating  their 
conduct  and  supplying  their 
needs.” 

Something  very  ironic  when 
dealing  with  Indians  is  that  the 
past  has  been  the  road  map  for. 
the  present.  Many  people  whether 
in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afairs, 
state  government,  religious 
denominations  or  private 
organizations  have  had  the  sincere 
desire  to  help  the  Indian  get  on 
his  feet,  but  in  the  process  forgot 
to  let  the  Indian  know  that  he 
could  do  it  for  himself.  This 
disease  is  very  touchy  in 
evaluating  and  diagnosing  because 
so  many  people  are  being  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  by  it.  While 
America  is  in  a  glittering  state  of 
the.  “Age  of  Aquarius,”  the 
American  Indian  is  in  a  “Dawn  of 
Awakening”.  They  are  actually 
coming  into  a  frame  of  mind  that 
they  can  plan,  direct  and  discuss 
their  future  intelligently. 

It  has  been  sociologically  and 
psychiatrically  proven  that  when 
people  are  told  what  they  are  and 
how  they  should  act,  they  act 
accordingly.  The  Red  man  in  so 
many  ways  has  tried  to  please  this 
peer  group,  that  he  has  failed  to 
please  himself. 

The  age  of  awakening  is  an 
exciting  era  for  the  Indian, 
because  he  is  finding  out  after 
hundreds  of  years  that  all  along  he 
has  had  a  mind  and  can  think  for 
himself.  There  is  no  telhng  what 
the  future  may  hold  with  so  many 
bright  and  alert  Indian  young 
people  preparing  themselves  to  be 
in  the  actual  planning  and 
directing  of  programs  for  the 
Indian  populace. 

The  age-old  excuse  for  the 
rationalization  of 
PATERNALISM  is  that  Indians 


)  thousands 

do  not  have  the  experience  or 
skills  to  handle  important 
positions  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  circles  of 
society.  What  is  really  ironic  is  , 
that  when  the  Indian  has  asked  to 
receive  the  practical  experience 
that  he  is  put  into  positions  that 
constitute  mere  “paper  shufflers.” 
This  is  an  effective  treat  that  has 
worked  very  well  in  keeping  the 
Indian  in  a  state  of  reliance  on 
others. 

In  order  to  become  professional 
in  any  particular  field  of 
endeavor,  all  people  must  have 
meaningful  and  practical  learning 
experience.  To  plan  a  national 
Indian  conference  one  must  learn 
the  agonies  of  planning  for 
housing,  transportation,  money, 
guests,- etc.  that  compose  such  a 
gathering.  He  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  and  outline 
what  he  would  hke  to  have  at  the 
conference  without  fear  that  this 
is  inadequate  or  minor. 

In  gaining  practical  experience 
one  must  feel  the  fruits  of  failure. 
Men  have  the  right  to  fail  in  their 
struggle  to  succeed.  In  the  past 
Indians  have  failed  with  someone 
else’s  plans  but  now  we  must 
develop  our  own  plans. 

The  Indian  must  realize  that 
people  who  have  pre-assessed  his 
future  for  so  long  have  had 
hundreds  of  failures  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
something  is  done  to  change  it  by 
Indians  themselves. 

While  the  Indian  agrees  with  the 
assumption  that  he  still  needs 
some  non-Indian  professional 
assistance,  he  must  begin  to  reject 
the  idea  that  this  will  always  be 
the  case.  The  problems  in  Indian 
education,  community 
development.  Congressional 
legislation,  and  new  economic 
programs  appear  to  be  a  far 
distant  problem  for  many  Indian 
students  attending  college,  but  the 
years  will  rapidly  go  by  and  then 
they  will  realize  the  value  of  this 
education. 

The  social  structure  presently 
perpetuating  PATERNALISM 
might  take  heed  to.  “We  do.  not 
need  to  be  our  brother’s  keeper, 
but  our  brother’s  brother.” 

Howard  Rainer 


Miss  Indian  America,  Nora  Begay,  visited  Brigham 
Young  University  for  Indian  Week.  She 
participated  in  various  events  including  the 
all-Indian  student  assembly  in  the  campus 


fieldhouse.  Some  9,000  students  attended  the 
assembly.  She  is  seen  above  visiting  with  BYU 
Indian  student  athletes  who  were  recognized 
during  a  special  program. 


Projects  take  toll  of  college  budget; 


contest  seeks  creative  program,  plans 


Of  the  $2,800  that  ASBYU  gave  back  to  General 
College  to  be  used  by  students  for  worthy  projects, 
there  is  only  $600  left. 

Most  of  the  students  in  General  College  and  in 
other  colleges  on  campus  did  not  even  know  that 
these  funds  were  available  and  that  they  were 
student  funds.  For  every  student  registering,  there 
was  approximately  $10  that  he  contributed  to 
student  government,  90  cents  of  which  was  given 
back  to  the  colleges  and  departments.  Since  there 
are  more  than  3,000  students  in  General  College,  we 
were  given  $2,800  to  use  for  academically  oriented 
projects.  Well,  what  happened  to  the  money?  Where 
did  your  90  cents  go? 

For  this  year  we  have  spent  the  following 
amounts  of  money  on  these  projects; 


$300  1st  National  Indian  Workshop 
175  Miss  Indian  BYU  Contest 
200  Expression  of  American  Heritage  Contest 
500  Paperback  Book  —  Lending  Library 
140  Alumni  Banquet 
750  Indian  Week 
100  Debate  Team 


50  Scrapbook  and  Pictures 
600  Creative  Project  Contest 

(Most  creative  way  to  spend  $500.00 
$50.00  award) 


With  the  $600  remaining  we  have  decided  to  have 
a  “most  creative  project”  contest!  The  person  who 
has  the  most  creative  way  of  spending  $550  will 
receive  a  $50  award. 

The  contest  deadline  is  MARCH  1 5. 

You  may  submit  your  suggestions  to  one  of  the 
Student  Academic  council  members  appointed  to 
take  care  of  these  funds.  They  are  as  follows: 


Jeff  Simons 
Vicky  Bird 
Amelia  Crowfoot 
Mary  Ashley 
Shauna  Davis 


General  College 
General  Curriculum 
Guided  Studies 
Indian  Education 
Undecided  Major  Dept. 


The  only  stipulation  on  the  $550  is  that  it  be 
used— hopefully  for  the  WHOLE  General  College  or 
something  that  could  be  of  value  to  all  in  the 
General  College  and  that  it  be  academically 
oriented. 

Jeffrey  L.  Simons 


Philosophy  of... 


The  name  of  Seattle,  Suquamish 
Indian  Chief,  lives  not  only  in 
Washington’s  largest  city,  but  in 
its  State  history,  which  gratefully 
records  him  as  the  “greatest 
Indian  friend  white  settlers  ever 
had.” 

Seattle,  son  of  Chief  Schweabe, 
witnessed  as  a  boy  the  1792 
arrival  in  Puget  Sound  of  British 
explorer  Vancouver  and  his  men, 
in  their  “immense  white  winged 
bird  ship,”  the  Discovery.  The 
wonderful  new  riches,  and  the 
friendliness  of  the  first  white  men 
he  had  ever  seen,  profoundly 
impressed  Seattle,  who  became 
convinced  as  he  grew  up  that 
peace,  not  war,  was  the  right  path 
for  all  men  to  follow. 

It  was  a  revolutionary  belief. 
Battle  and  pillaging  were  a 
long-estabhshed  way  of  life  among 
Pacific  Coast  Indians,  and  as  a 
young  man,  Seattle  planned  and 
led  an  alliance  of  six  tribes  against 
“horse  tribes”  to  the  northeast. 
Although  his  success  in  the 
undertaking  won  the  young  chief 
the  high  position  of  “Chief  of  the 
Allied  Tribes”  (the  Duwamish 


Peace,  not  war  -  the 


Confederacy),  it  was  his  last  feat 
as  a  warrior.  Seattle  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  hfe  to  promoting  peace. 

When  Catholic  missionaries 
entered  the  Northw^t  in  the 
1830’s,  Seattle  became  a  convert 
to  Christianity  and  took  the 
baptismal  name  “Noah”  after  his 
favorite  Biblical  character.  He 
inaugurated  regular  morning  and 
evening  prayers  among  his  people, 
a  practice  they  continued  after  his 
death. 

Seattle  had  ample  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  belief  in 
brotherhood.  White  settleirs  who 
founded  a  small  community  on 
Puget  Sound  in  1851  received 
unlimited  friendship  and  help 
from  him,  and  shared  his  people’s 
fish,  seafood,  and  venison.  In 
1852,  the  httle  settlement  which 
had  first  been  hopefully  called 
“New  York,”  and  later  “Alki 
Point,”  was  renamed,  for  all  time, 
“Seattle.” 

But  as  more  white  immigrants 
came  to  the  Northwest,  relations 
with  the  Indians  became  strained 
and  stormy.  During  the  winter  of 
1854-55,  Washington  Territory’s 


first  Governor  and  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Isaac  I.  Stevens, 
called  Seattle’s  bands  together, 
and  told  them  of  plans  for  a 
treaty  which  would  place  them  on 
reservations. 

Seattle,  over  6  feet  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested, 
an  impressive  and  powerful 
orator,  replied  to  the  Governor  in 
a  resounding  voice  which  all  his 
people  assembled  along  the  beach 
could  hear.  According  to  a  white 
spectator’s  translation,  the 
dignified  old  leader’s  words, 
although  marked  by  sadness  and 
resignation,  were  poetic.  They  are 
said  to  have  gone,  in  part: 

“Whatever  I  say,  the  Great 
Chief  of  Washington  can  rely  on,” 
Seattle  said.  “His  people  are 
many,  hke  grass  that  covers  vast 
prairies.  Our  people  once  covered 
the  land  as  waves  of  a 
wind-ruffled  sea  cover  its 
shell-paved  floor,  but  now  my 
people  are  few. 

“Our  great  and  good  Father 
sends  us  word  that  if  we  do  as  he 
desires  he  will  buy  our 
lands.  .  .  allow  us  to  live 


...Chief  Seattle 

fight  path 


comfortably.  .  .  protect  us  with 
his  brave  warriors;  his  wonderful 
ships  of  war  will  fill  our  harbors. 
Then  our  ancient  northern 
enemies  will  cease  to  frighten  our 
women,  children  and  old  men. 

“But  day  and  night  can  not  , 
dwell  together.  The  red  man  has 
ever  fled  the  approach  of  the 
white  man  as  morning  mist,  flees 
the  rising  sun.  It  matters  little 
where  we  pass  the  remnant  of  our 
days.  They  will  not  be  many.  The 
Indian’s  night  promises  to  be 
dark.  .  .  a  few  more  moons.  . .  a 
few  more  winters.” 

Seattle  was  the  first  signer  of 
the  Port  Elliott  Treaty  of  1855 
which  placed  Washington  tribes 
on  reservations. 

But  in  the  wake  of  the  new 
treaties,  several  Indian  groups, 
placed  on  reservation  lands  which 
did  not  include  hunting  or  fishing 
areas,  opened  attack  on  white 
settlers.  “Horse”  tribes  of  eastern 
Washington  combined  to  lead  a 
war  in  which  they  tried  to  enlist 
“canoe”  Indians.  Some  coastal 
tribes  did  join  the  alliance,  but 
Seattle’s  followers  remained 


generally  loyal  to  whites  and  were 
evacuated  in  sloops  and  canoes  to 
Port  Madison  Reservation. 
Throughout  this  and  other  Indian 
wars  of  the  period,  Seattle 
faithfully,  supported  the  white 
cause,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
to  be  a  true  and  powerful  leader 
of  his  own  people. 

In  line  with  the  tribal  belief  that 
mention  of  a  dead  man’s  name 
disturbs  his  spirit,  Seattle  levied  a 
small  tribute  in  advance  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  new  town  named 
after  him.  At  about  86,  he  died  on 
Port  Madison  Reservation. 

An  Indian  burial  ground  at 
Suquamish,  Washington  14  miles 
from  Seattle,  contains  the  grave  of 
the  great  chief.  A  granite  shaft 
erected  there  by  the  people  of 
Seattle  is  inscribed:  “Seattle, 
Chief  of  the  Suquamish  and  Allied 
tribes,  died  June  7,  1866,  the  firm 
friend  of  the  Whites,  and  for  him 
the  City  of  Seattle  was  named  by 
its  founders.”  Each  year  the  grave 
is  the  scene  of  a  memorial 
ceremony  conducted  by  local  Boy 
Scouts  on  Scout  Anniversary  Day. 
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Agricultural  conference 
proves  successful  project 


The  first  Indian  Agriculture  and 
Home  Management  conference  at 
Brigham  Young  University  was 
completed  with  great  success.  The 
conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian 
Services  and  Research  and  funded 
by  the  Kellog  Foundation,  was 
held  February  16,  17,  18,  the  last 
three  days  of  Indian  Week  on  the 
campus.  Those  attending  the 
conference  were  adult  Indian 
couples  invited  for  an  intensive 
three-day  series  of  lectures, 
workshops  and  field  trips  so  that 
the  visitors  would  become 
acquainted  with  the  vast 
University  Indian  program  and 
also  with  the  actual  and  potential 
Indian  projects  sponsored  by  the 
University. 

The  conference  included  a  large 
number  of  topics.  Visitors  were 
welcomed  to  the  campus  by  Dr. 
Robert  K.  Thomas,  the  academic 
vice  president  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  The  first  lecture  was 
given  by  Dr.  Bahe  Billy  who 
presented  a  paper  on  “Indian 
agriculture:  Past,  Present,  and 
Future.”  Dr.  Lowell  D.  Wood,  the 
Agriculture  and  Home 
Management  program  director 
explained  fully  the  policy  for 
Agriculture  and  Home 
Management  development  and  Dr. 
Raymond  B.  Farnsworth 
discussed  the  potential 
agricultural  development  of 
Indian  lands. 

Throughout  the  conference 
there  were  a  series  of  workshops 
on  Irrigation,  Farm  Equipment 
Maintenance,  Improved  Livestock 
Production,  Disease  and  Nutrition 
Controls,  Range  Improvement- 
both  in  the  North  Central  Areas 
and  in  the  Southwest— Alfalfa  Hay 
Production,  etc.  The  women 
attended  special  workshops 
designed  for  them.  They  were 
shown  University  facilities  for  the 
learning  and  teaching  of  superior 
management  in  the  home  such  as 
shopping  tips.  Care  for  today’s 
Fabrics,  Food  for  Healthy 
Children,  What  you  Need  to 


Know'  about  appliances,'  Where 
does  the  Money  Go?,  and  others. 

During  the  evening  of  each  of 
the  three  conference  days  a 
banquet  was  prepared  for  the 
visitors  at  which  time  they  were 
entertained  by  the  talent  of  the 
University  Indian  students. 

Attending  the  conference  was 
hard  work  but  there  was  also 
some  relaxation.  One  of  the  high 
hghts  of  the  second  day  was  the 
one-hour  student  assembly  which 
was  entirely  organized  by  the 
Indian  club.  Tribe  of  Many 
Featuers. 

On  the  third  day  the  guests 
visited  the  technical  and  scientific 
facilities  of  the  University  for 
agriculture  development.  The  men 
were  taken  to  the  actual  places 
where  the  University  is 
experimenting  with  farm  and 
orchard  products.  They  also  visted 
the  University  cattle  Feedlot,  the 
Sheep  Ranch  and  related  facilities. 
The  women  were  shown  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Laboratories,  Clothing 
production  operations  and  other 
facilities  of  the  University 
dedicated  to  the  study '  and 
improvement  of  Home  and 
Family  living.  At  the  end  of  each 
day  the  visitors  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  respective 
experiences  and  also  to  offer 
suggestions  for  the  organization  of 
future  conferences.  It  is  possible 
that  this  first  conference  will  turn 
out  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
variety  of  experiences  that  can 
relate  the  facilities  of  the 
University  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  reservation. 

Some  couples  expressed  the 
desire  to  participate  actively  in 
conferences  of  this  type.  Some 
visitors  felt  that  within  the  setting 
of  the  University,  with  all  its 
scientific  and  technical  potential, 
Indian  families  could  perhaps 
share  their  experiences  with  other 
Indian  families  and  actually  define 
the  respective  problems  and 
solutions  to  their  daily  challenges 
on  the  reservation. 


Chamberlain  sounds  call 
for  new  sound  in  chorus 


With  a  possibility  of  singing  in 
the  Lamanite  Extravaganza  in  the 
Valley  Music  Hall  in  April,  a 
special  Lamanite  Men’s  Choir  is 
being  organized  on  campus  to 
prepare  for  the  event,  as  well  as 
others  this  spring. 

Open  to  aU  Polynesians,  Latin 
Americans,  and  North  Americans 
who  are  Lamanites-the  choir  is 
seeking  50  men  who  are  interested 
in  performing  with  the  group. 

Students  may  sign  up 
immediately  in  the  Lamanite 
Lounge,  Room  170  Brimhall 
Building,  or  telephone  374-1211, 
Extension  3937,  or  489-7738.  No 
past  experience  is  necessary. 

Participants  must  attend  the 


first  rehearsal  scheduled  Monday, 
March  6,  at  5  p.m.  in  Room  167 
McKay  Building,  according  to  Bob 
Angle,  organizer  of  the  troups 
through  the  Cultural  Office  of  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers. 

The  choir  will  be  directed  by 
William  La  Von  Chappell,  of 
Springville,  a  retired  music  teacher 
and  former  freshman  Enghsh 
teacher  at  BYU. 

Mr.  Angle  reported  that  Bryce 
Chamberlain,  director  of  this 
year’s  Lamanite  Extravaganza, 
said  there  is  a  good  possibility  the 
choir  will  be  used  in  the  popular 
show  and  also  at  the  All-Lamahite 
Youth  Conference  in  April  in  the 
Salt  Palace. 


In  a  pictorial  round-up  of  Indian  Week  on  this  ^ 
page  can  be  seen  Dr.  Leonard  Bearking,  upper  left,  ^ 
who  gave  he  keynote  address;  Peter  MacDonald, 
above,  enjoying  the  company  of  members  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation,  the  outstanding  dance  group 
at  BYU;  Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  left,  in  his  regalia  as  the 
new  honorary  chief  of  the  year;  and  the  winning 
BYU  Indian  Basketball  Team,  below. 


Determined  gold-medal  winner 
makes  it  big  in  track  world 


The  first  time  Billie  Mills  tried 
for  the  Olympics  was  when  he  was 
a  junior  in  college  but 
unfortunately  he  failed.  He  was 
determined  to  enter  again  and  ran 
100  to  120  miles  a  week.  He 
finally  qualified  for  the  1964 
Tokyo  Olympics. 

Half  Sioux  and  a  mixture  of 
other  tribes,  Mr.  Mills  is  from  Pine 
Ridge,  South  Dakota.  He  now 
lives  in  San  Diego,  California. 

He  was  seven  years  old  when  his 
mother  died  and  he  was 
completely  orphaned  at  age  13. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Mills  attended  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  boarding  school. 

When  he  was  in  high  school  and 
on  the  boxing  team  he  ran  with 
the  other  boys  and  usually  left 
them  way  behind.  Then  he  went 
into  football  in  which  he  wasn’t 
too  successful.  At  this  point  he 
watched  the  cross  country 
runners,  but  he  thought  of  them 
as  sissies.  However,  not  succeeding 
at  football,  he  joined  the  cross 
country  team.  He  took  the  state 


championship  for  three  years  in  a 
row. 

From  this  sport  he  got  his 
scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Kansas  at  Lawrence.  It  was  here 
he  first  tried  for  the  Olympic^ 
team  but  failed. 

At  Tokyo  he  broke  Hopi  Lewis 
Tewanima’s  1 0,000-meter  run  and 
won  his  gold  medal.  He  is  the  first 
American  in  history  to  win  this 
event;  appropriately  enough, 
perhaps,  for  a  first 
American. .  .  an  Indian. 

After  his  return  from  Tokyo  the 
Sioux  Tribal  leaders  who  had  lost 
their  ancestral  Black  Hills,  gave 
him  a  ring  of  Black  Hills  Gold  to 
show  their  appreciation  for 
representing  them  at  the  Olympic 
games.  He  was  told  that  that  was 
probably  the  closest  he  would 
ever  get  to  Black  Hills  gold.  To 
this  day  he  cherishes  this  ring 
more  than  the  gold  medal  he  won 
because  it  was  something  he  could 
wear  and  show  people  that  he  is 
proud  to  be  a  Sioux. 


